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Abstract How might forest institutions be designed to encourage long-term and 
collective natural resource management, while also addressing the needs of local 
people? This chapter sheds light on this question by reviewing insights of ‘good 
forest governance’ scholarship, with a focus on ongoing developments in Southeast 
Asia. It is argued that building enduring, effective forest management responsive to 
the needs of local communities requires greater focus on the role of two key 
governance concepts: institutional intersection and policy learning. From this 
review, the chapter extrapolates key findings for practitioners seeking to promote 
‘good forest governance’. 
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12.1 Introduction 


One of the most important challenges facing those promoting sustainable develop¬ 
ment within, and for, rural and local communities is to better understand how to 
nurture enduring, problem-focused and authoritative institutions. What are the ways 
in which international, non-state and other governance mechanisms reinforce, 
rather than detract from, efforts to address local needs and local participation in 
natural resource management processes? How might institutions be developed that 
encourage long-term collective efforts instead of short-term calculations that often 
divide these same communities? 

This chapter sheds light on the above questions by focusing on two important 
concepts: (1) the role of institutional intersection across global, regional, national 
and local as well as public and private scales, and (2) the role of policy learning 
networks in shaping these trends. 

The 2.4 billion hectares of tropical and subtropical forests in the world, which 
together cover nearly one-fifth of the earth’s land area (FAO 2010), play a crucial 
role in the economic development of tropical rural economies. They supply a wide 
variety of forest products for consumption and trade, support food security and 
energy needs, and play a vital role in ecosystem functions. These ecosystem roles 
include the sequestration and storage of carbon, soil protection, maintenance of the 
water cycle and biodiversity. One billion extremely poor people in developing 
countries directly depend upon forests for their livelihoods, while 350 million 
people living in and around forests heavily depend on them (World Bank 2006a). 
Forest management and rural development goals are, thus, highly interrelated in 
many tropical and subtropical countries around the world. 

Yet, ongoing deforestation and forest degradation continue to diminish the avail¬ 
ability and quality of forest resources. Major causes of deforestation include the 
conversion of tropical forests to agricultural land, and increases in demand for forest 
commodities. Efforts to control or limit these impacts have been impeded by land 
tenure insecurity and undervalued ecosystem services (Gibbs et al. 2010; Pfaff 
et al. 2010). Illegal logging and unsustainable timber harvesting practices predomi¬ 
nantly cause forest degradation. Efforts to ameliorate both deforestation and forest 
degradation as put forward in the international REDD+ mechanism (i.e. reducing 
emissions from deforestation and forest degradation in developing countries; and the 
role of conservation, sustainable management of forests and enhancement of forest 
carbon stocks in developing countries, UNFCCC 2008) under the climate change 
convention are hampered by inappropriate forest institutions (Cashore et al. 2010). 

Another key concern is related to the role of local people in forest management 
(Peluso 1992; Dove 2006, 2011). Communities throughout tropical forest regions 
rely heavily on forest resources for their livelihoods and for the maintenance of 
cultural and environmental integrity. The history shows that decision-making in 


The World Bank valued the extreme poverty line at US$ 1.25 a day in 2005 prices (World Bank 
2010 ). 
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forestry has disadvantaged and marginalized the estimated 1.6 billion people living 
in local communities within forest areas (Sikor et al. 2010) - a governance problem 
causing major social and economic inequalities. 

Adding to the complexity of the situation, the nature of problems is changing. 
Expanding global consumption patterns, the growth of transnational firms, new 
financial architectures and the development of low-carbon economies increasingly 
pose new challenges for rural governance. In addition, the impacts of global climate 
change and resultant mitigation and adaptation efforts are felt strongly in rural 
regions (Galloway et al. 2010). 

Both practitioners and scholars recognize that efforts to address these thorny yet 
important challenges must focus on the role that institutions play, or should play, to 
secure sustainable livelihoods in rural environments (Ostrom 1990; World Bank 
2009a; IFAD 2010). Such a focus must also examine the types of learning processes 
that promote ‘good governance’. 


12.2 Definition of Terms 


This section defines key terms critical for a common understanding of the analytical 
framework developed in the chapter. 

In accordance with Mayntz’s (2004) definition, governance as opposed to 
government, is understood as “the entirety of all co-existing modes of collectively 
regulating social matters”. By emphasizing the co-existence of different modes of 
governance, the literature incorporates the role of the state while also conceptually 
expanding from sovereign national authority executed by governments to self- 
regulated competitive systems (markets) and voluntary coordination in networks 

(Risse 2007). 

Next is to adopt the definition of institutions as “a cluster of rights, rules, and 
decision-making procedures that gives rise to a social practice, assigns roles to 
participants in the practice, and guides interactions among occupants of these roles” 
(Young et al. 2008). Although characterized by different sets of rules and pro¬ 
cedures, international regimes, national and local governments, public-private 
partnerships as well as policy networks are all considered as institutions. For the 
purpose of this chapter, it is necessary to describe some of the different types of 
institutions in more detail. 

Referring to Fevy et al. (1995), international regimes are understood as “social 
institutions consisting of agreed upon principles, norms, rules, procedures and pro¬ 
grams that govern the interaction of actors in specific issue areas.” Usually, regimes 
center on an international agreement (e.g. United Nations Framework Convention on 
Climate Change, Convention on Biological Diversity) and respective compliance 
mechanisms (considered as ‘hard law’). However, a regime can also be framed 
around a non-binding agreement (e.g. codes of conduct, standards) when it estab¬ 
lishes norms that shape state behavior (Chasek et al. 2010). In accordance with this 
logic, Dimitrov et al. (2007) have enriched regime theory through the concept of 
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non-regimes defined as “transnational policy arenas characterized by the absence of 
multilateral agreements for policy coordination among states.” The notion of 
non-regimes stresses voluntary cooperation and ‘soft law’ approaches, related to 
changing global power structures as described by Nye (2004). 

Regimes differ from international organizations, including regional intergovern¬ 
mental organizations such as Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), in two 
ways. The first distinction is a regime’s focus on a specific issue area such as climate 
change or biodiversity, whereas international organizations cover a broader scope 
(Rittberger et al. 2012). Second, regimes do not function as collective actors, unlike 
international organizations such as the United Nations or European Union (ibid). 

The soft law approach also incorporates policy networks which Borzel (1998) 
characterizes as “predominantly informal interactions between public and private 
actors with distinctive, but interdependent interests, who strive to solve problems of 
collective action on a central, non-hierarchical level”. Compared to the more formal¬ 
ized international regimes and compliance-based outcomes, networks emphasize 
benefits resulting from informal, non-hierarchical coordination. 

Recognition of these fluid processes focuses and justifies our attention to policy- 
oriented learning, which Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith (1999) define as “relatively 
enduring alterations of thought or behavioral intentions that result from experience 
and/or new information and that are concerned with the attainment or revision of 
policy objectives”. 


12.3 Analytical Framework: Connecting Five Conceptual 

Pathways 


12.3.1 Overview 


Scholarly interest in promoting ‘good forest governance’ is aided by an understand¬ 
ing of five often disconnected sets of literature: (1) governance and institutions, 
(2) legitimacy/political authority (3) policy networks, (4) institutional intersection, 
and (5) policy-oriented learning. This section discusses how these conceptual path¬ 
ways are interconnected and develops the analytical foundation for understanding 
the subsequent review of forest institutions and learning processes. 


12.3.2 From Government to (Good Forest) Governance 


In the 1990s, political scientists shifted their focus from governmental efforts to the 
broader concept of governance. Cashore et al. (2010) present the emergence of 
governance as a consequence of globalization and increasingly complex problems 
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such as climate change and land-use conflicts. - Dissatisfaction with traditional 
command-and-control approaches of governments (Kooiman 1993; Rhodes 1997) 
paved the way for new patterns of interaction (governance) that link public and 
private authority through various forms of policy networks, transnational coalitions 
and public-private partnerships. Much of this scholarship asserts that compared to 
state-centered, ‘top-down’ styles of governing, these new patterns emphasize more 
‘bottom-up’ approaches that include the involvement of non-state actors and 
non-hierarchical, voluntary processes of coordination (Borzel 2005; Ziirn 2008). 
The interaction of these various modes of governance has been found to be crucial 
for effective governance (Cashore 2002; Mayntz 2008) and problem solving 
(Blumenthal 2005). 

The emergence of the governance concept is attended by widespread efforts to 
promote ‘good governance’, brought forward mainly by institutions such as the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and the World 

Q 

Bank. Focusing on forests, Contreras-Hermosilla et al. (2008) describe ‘good 
forest governance’ as “governance that best meets, in a transparent, equitable and 
sustainable way, the forest related needs and goals of the population of the country 
and its constituent parts. Forest governance is about who holds power, who is 
responsible and how decision makers are held accountable to citizens and to each 
other.” While distinctive interpretations of ‘good (forest) governance’ exist, 
Cashore (2009a) reveals that there is a consensus on the broad principles of 
inclusiveness, transparency and accountability. 

Key to understanding how institutions may be designed to promote good (forest) 
governance are the dual concepts of legitimacy and political authority. These 
concepts can be understood through the lens of March and Olsen’s (1995) distinc¬ 
tion between a ‘logic of appropriateness’ and a ‘logic of consequences’. While the 
latter (consequences) leads stakeholders to maximize the benefits of policy deci¬ 
sions based on individual or organizational strategic self-interest, the former 
(appropriateness) occurs when cultural norms and values explain support for policy 
choices (Bernstein and Cashore 2007). This means that any effort to build enduring 
institutions and good forest governance must pay attention to the process through 
which stakeholders and communities support specific policy initiatives, as well as 
the mechanisms through which stakeholders come to accept the political authority 
of an institution. Political authority is aided by the concept of legitimacy, in which 
“general support for a regime or governance institution” is denoted by “subjects 
willing to substitute the regime’s decisions for their own evaluation of a situation” 

(Bodansky 1999). 


See also Rosenau (2006) and Benz et al. (2007). 

a 

~ The ‘Worldwide Governance Indicators’ (WGI) project, supported by the World Bank, measures 
the following six dimensions of governance: voice and accountability, political stability and 
absence of violence, government effectiveness, regulatory quality, rule of law and control of 
corruption (Kaufmann et al. 2010). 
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Institutions that gain political authority and legitimacy through March and 
Olsen’s logic of appropriateness are suggested to be more enduring than institutions 
that gain political authority and legitimacy through a logic of consequences (March 
and Olsen 1995; Bernstein and Cashore 2007). Appropriateness will play an 
important role in the review of forest institutions in Sect. 12.4 of this chapter. 


12.3.3 Policy Networks as a Feature of Governance 


In the context of the emergence of governance, policy networks have become 
increasingly common. In contrast to top-down governmental approaches, a typical 
network “combines the voluntary energy and legitimacy of the civil society sector 
with the financial muscle and interest of businesses and the enforcement and rule- 
making power, and coordination and capacity-building skills of states and interna¬ 
tional organizations” (Reinicke et al. 2000). 

Although the effectiveness of networks in general is contested (Howlett 2002; 
Provan and Kenis 2007), there is evidence of what appropriately designed networks 
can achieve. They contribute to developing responses to external factors, address 
the implementation gap of policies, promote the principle of subsidiarity, organize 
consultation and learning processes, and support the development of guidelines and 
standards (Streck 2005; Adam and Kriesi 2007). 

One variety of networks are ‘knowledge networks’ designed specifically to 
create a culture of policy learning by generating shared knowledge, assessing policy 
options and transferring lessons learned (Stone 2000). Compared to other network 
varieties, knowledge networks focus on linking science with policy by promoting 
intellectual exchange, supplying expertise, coordinating research and communicat¬ 
ing knowledge (Stone 2005). They also seek to enhance accountability by encour¬ 
aging dialogue between state and non-state actors (Maxwell and Stone 2005). 

The term ‘network governance’ (Rhodes 1997) emphasizes the soft character of 
interaction, as occurring mainly in networks, and hints at expected behavioral 
change through mutual learning (Borzel 2005; Risse and Lehmkuhl 2006). 
Although some scholars suggest that soft mechanisms work only (Scharpf 1993; 
Heritier 2003) or better (Hogl et al. 2008) in the ‘shadow of hierarchy ’, others argue 
that sanctions are not required if the governance system is based on incentives for 
learning and provides for flexibility (Radaelli 2003). How the latter can look in 
reality will be illustrated through the analysis of knowledge networks in Sect. 12.4 
of this chapter. 


12.3.4 Institutional Intersection 


The concepts described in the preceding sections may be applied to institutions 
at scales that range from global to local and promote greater understanding of 
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Multi-level Governance: 


Governments 
(Sect. 12.3.2) 


Global institutions, 

e.g. international regimes 

and standards (Sect. 12.4.1) 


Regional institutions, 
e.g. regional agreements, 
transnational knowledge 
networks (Sects. 12.4.2,12.4.4) 


Policy Networks 


Governance 


> 


(Sect. 12.3.3) 


(Sect. 12.3.2) 


Domestic institutions, 
e.g. national and provincial 
governments (Sect. 12.4.5) 


Markets 
(Sect. 12.4.3) 


Local institutions, e.g. 
communities (Sect. 12.4.5) 


Institutional Intersection (Sect. 12.3.4) 


Fig. 12.1 Connecting conceptual pathways - governance and institutions, policy networks, and 
institutional intersection 


‘multi-level governance’ (Benz 2004; Dunoff 2007)2 The multi-level perspective 
offers a framework for governance beyond national boundaries that maintains 
respect for the principle of subsidiarity and links international deliberations with 
domestic policy implementation (Ziim 2008). The term shifts the attention away 
from an exclusive focus on nation-states or an international forest regime to an 
integrated governance approach. The emergence of multi-level institutional settings 
has led public policy scholars to place emphasis on ‘polycentric’ approaches to 
governance (Ostrom 2009) and what broader policy mix or ‘baskets’ of policy 
instruments (Gunningham and Grabosky 1998) can bring about meaningful 
intersecting effects (del Rio 2010; Oikonomou et al. 2010). Figure 12.1 provides 
an overview of how the conceptual pathways of governance and institutions, policy 
networks, and institutional intersection relate to each other. 

The complex fabric of intersecting institutions and hybrid governance arrange¬ 
ments (Ziim and Koenig-Archibugi 2006; Schuppert 2008) has become increas¬ 
ingly apparent in forest policy worldwide (Gluck et al. 2005; Visseren-Hamakers 
and Glasbergen 2007; Agrawal et al. 2008), and in Southeast Asia in particular 
(Yasmi et al. 2010). Examples of such an approach include hybrid forms of forest 
governance (Gluck and Rayner 2009) and the ‘nested approach’ to REDD+ that 
links global and local stakeholders in national policy-making (Pedroni et al. 2009; 
Streck 2010). This development in forest policy marks an important paradigm shift, 
which is built upon in this chapter. 


4 


Multi-level governance focuses on the interplay or intersection of institutions throughout all 
administrative scales (Young 2002). 
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12.3.5 Policy Learning Across Coalitions 


The learning-oriented approach of network governance is key for analyzing forest 
institutions in general and Southeast Asia forest institutions in particular. In this 
region, informal institutional environments have emerged and asserted themselves 
as more effective because of “a cultural aversion to formal institutional arrange¬ 
ments and a reflection of an Asian style of governance and diplomacy” (Nesadurai 

and Stone 2000). 

Learning processes are an important feature of governance institutions that are 
dynamic and/or adaptive to a changing environment. In their ‘dynamic governance’ 
concept, Neo and Chen (2007) emphasize the need for institutions to adapt past 
policy choices to current realities in order to remain relevant and effective in 
achieving long-term objectives. In a similar vein, Ostrom (2007) identifies adapt¬ 
ability as indispensible for effective institutional outcomes. McDermott 
et al. (2011) emphasize the role of policy learning for institutions to contribute to 
‘problem amelioration’ in the context of REDD-h McDermott et al. argue that 
forest stakeholders deem institutions that are able to adapt to new knowledge 
(through processes of learning) to be more appropriate, following March and 
Olsen’s logic of appropriateness. Figure 12.2 illustrates how policy learning and 
the logic of appropriateness are embedded into the chapter’s analytical framework. 

Several theories exist to explain different notions of learning, often in relation to 
policy change (Bennett and Howlett 1992). Among the more prominent is the 
Advocacy Coalition Framework (Sabatier 1988; Bennett and Howlett 1992). The 
framework explains how policy-oriented learning results in changing belief systems 
based on experiences and new information about policy objectives (Sabatier and 
Jenkins-Smith 1999). Drawing on the Advocacy Coalition Framework, Albright 
(2011) emphasizes professional meetings as a forum for scientists and technical 
experts (i.e. advocacy coalitions) to discuss (opposing) belief systems and for 
policy learning to occur, respectively. Regional learning networks, reviewed in 
Sect. 12.4, reflect this idea of professional forums. 

Learning is expected to generate new information, facilitate the interpretation of 
past policies anew, incorporate new ideas, and contribute to the adaptation of 
policies over time as prerequisites for policy change (Harguindeguy 2007). 
Research shows that networks provide greater learning opportunities than tradi¬ 
tional governance mechanisms (Streck 2005). The learning capacity of networks is 
related to their ability to identify and diffuse policy innovations “driven by infor¬ 
mation flows rather than hierarchical or collective decision making within interna¬ 
tional institutions” (Busch et al. 2005). In multi-level governance systems, 
transnational information flows often become more informal through an emphasis 
on non-imposed mechanisms of coordination (Fogarty 2007). 

This approach leads to the question of how transnational networks create venues 
to nurture learning and behavioral change in the long term. The interconnectedness 
of cross-sectoral problems in rural development suggests that there is a need to 
transfer knowledge and enrich learning across institutions to solve problems inside 
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Good (Forest) 
Governance: 


< 


Institutions 


Legitimacy 




r. 


Inclusiveness 


Political Authority 




Transparency 


Logic of Appropriateness 




Accountability 


Policy Learning 


Fig. 12.2 Connecting conceptual pathways - good (forest) governance, policy learning, legiti¬ 
macy and political authority 


and outside the field of forestry. In this context, Theisohn and Land (2009) 
distinguish vertical communities of practice organized around sectoral, thematic 
areas such as forestry, agriculture or rural development, and horizontal communi¬ 
ties of practice concerned with matters of public management, governance or 
legitimacy. The authors argue that for communities of practice to improve their 
practices they must interact more effectively with other communities, and reinforce 
horizontal and vertical connections where policies intersect. Similarly, Holzinger 
et al. (2008) find that policy change in the environmental sector often derives from 
learning processes among overlapping transnational networks. This can be 
explained with the Advocacy Coalition Framework, where professionalized forums 
across coalitions provide the potential for minority coalitions to convince other 
stakeholders of their views (Albright 2011). 


12.4 Forest Governance for Rural Development: Review of 

Intersecting Institutions 


12.4.1 Global Intergovernmental Institutions: Efforts to 

Build a Forest Regime 


12.4.1.1 The Forest Non-regime 


International forest policy deliberations can be described as a non-regime because 
systematic efforts to build a regime since the United Nations Conference on Environ¬ 
ment and Development (UNCED) in 1992 in Rio de Janeiro have not led to successful 
formal treaties or compliance mechanisms. Since then, innumerable negotiations and 
consultations have been held under three consecutive forums - the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Forests (IPF) from 1995 to 1997, the Intergovernmental Fomm on Forests 
(IFF) from 1998 to 2000, and the United Nations Forum on Forests (UNFF) from 2000 
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to present. All three have failed to lead to an agreement on a formal forest convention. 
This failure has resulted in widespread disappointment and a general consensus that 
existing global forest institutions are ineffective (Humphreys 2006). Scholars provide 
different explanations for why this has occurred (Rosendal 2001; Davenport 2005; 
Dimitrov 2005). Among the reasons are discrepancies between developed and tropical 
developing countries regarding the appropriateness of hard law instruments, particu¬ 
larly in terms of their financial and regulatory burdens (Cashore et al. 2010). 

Despite the absence of hard law, the forest regime-making process has impacted 
rural development policies through ‘soft law’ contributions to institutional inter¬ 
section. The following analysis builds on regime outcomes as suggested by Haas 

(2002) and Vogler (2005). 

First, the negotiations resulted in a number of principles and norms, such as the 
Forest Principles and Chap. 11 of Agenda 21 (adopted in 1992 by the UNCED), the 
IPF/IFF Proposals for Action (adopted in 1997), the ‘non-legally binding instru¬ 
ment on all types of forests’ (adopted in 2007 by UNFF), and criteria and indicators 
for sustainable forest management as benchmarks for countries to design their own 
domestic policies (Lejano 2006). Although non-binding, these jointly agreed for¬ 
estry norms respect national sovereignty while also calling for the participation of 
indigenous peoples and local forest communities in policy development. They also 
connect forestry objectives with broader development efforts, such as the Millen¬ 
nium Development Goals (MDG). 

Second, the idea of ‘national forest programs’, adopted under the IPF, have 
stimulated national reforms in some countries, including Indonesia, Vietnam and 
Cambodia (BMZ 2004; FAO 2006a). National forest programs are designed as a 
domestic framework for integrated policy processes, which puts forestry in the 
context of land-use management, poverty alleviation and rural development. This 
approach shares important features with (new) public management, namely the 
holistic view of policy-making with interrelated actors (Nelson 1996). The devel¬ 
opment of national forest programs reflects the move from traditional to network 
governance based on guiding principles such as adaptive learning and open dia¬ 
logue with a wide range of actors. National forest programs put national sover¬ 
eignty at center stage (McDermott et al. 2007), are flexible to accommodate new 
policy instruments (Rayner and Howlett 2004) and have the potential to improve 
domestic governance (Piilzl and Rametsteiner 2002; Albrecht and Obser 2003). 
Although national forest programs have not yet been used by governments to their 
full potential, they represent a type of institution that may become increasingly 
important for rural development planning, given their ability to build inter- 
institutional relationships (Galloway et al. 2010). 

A third, related outcome is the involvement of civil actors who have contributed 
to redefining problems from a bottom-up perspective. Themes put forward by 
non-state actors include a neo-liberal agenda for economic growth and forest 
trade, attention on domestic efforts for forest law enforcement and governance, 
and an emphasis on rights and access to resources for local communities (Cashore 
et al. 2010). 
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Fourth, the global debates on forestry promoted the generation and dissemina¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge. Examples include the Global Forest Expert Panels 
initiated by the Collaborative Partnership on Forests (CPF) and the Task Force on 
International Forest Governance led by the International Union of Forest Research 
Organizations (IUFRO). The CPF, which groups 14 international forest institutions, 
was established in 2001 to complement the UNFF as a platform for learning and 
coordination. Similar to the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), 
the forest expert panels provide independent scientific assessments of key forestry 
issues such as forest adaptation, an emerging theme for rural development policies, 
and the international forest regime (GFEP 2009). The CPF uses an interdisciplinary 
perspective and examines forestry in a wider multi-sectoral context - the so-called 
‘forests+’ approach (Gluck et al. 2010). One justification for these collaborations is 
that it is expected that the CPF will lead to learning about the appropriateness of the 
existing institutional architecture not only in forestry, but also more widely in rural 
and sustainable development. This, in turn, may infuse new ideas that will help in 
shaping more effective global forest institutions, which benefit forest users at local 
levels (Bozzi et al. 2012). 

Hence, although conventional efforts were unable to win broad coalitions of 
support, they have contributed pieces to the overall forest governance puzzle 
through their intersection with regional and domestic institutions. As summarized 
by Cashore et al. (2010) soft law policy tools exerted a ‘normative pull’ on states 
and generated new ideas about goals and instrument choices, although these new 
ideas are focused more on broad principles and objectives and less on practical 
details and on the ground calibrations. The process also opened new channels for 
intergovernmental and transnational networks and learning by leading stakeholders 
to reflect on the appropriateness of forest governance arrangements in the context of 
broader development objectives. An assessment of the impacts of the international 
forest regime in Cameroon, Indonesia and Brazil by Singer (2008) found that its 
informal aspects, such as principles and policy networks, have contributed to 
shaping forest policy. This is supported by Conca’s (2006) analysis of transnational 
networks in water governance. He criticizes the formality of the regime approach 
and calls for institutions with “more pluralistic understandings of authority, more 
flexible conceptions of territorial sovereignty, and more heterogeneous ways of 
knowing about problems and solutions”. 


12.4.1.2 Interplay of Environmental Regimes 


In parallel to deliberations on a forest treaty, trade or environmental agreements 
have governed specific forestry-related sub-themes, namely timber trade under the 
International Tropical Timber Agreement (adopted in 1983, renewed in 1994 and 
2006), forest biodiversity under the United Nations Convention on Biological 
Diversity (adopted in 1992) and sustainable land management under the United 
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Nations Convention to Combat Desertification (adopted in 1994). The problem of 
deforestation regained momentum when the Fourth Assessment Report of the IPCC 
underscored the significant role of forests in a climate change mitigation and 
adaptation portfolio (IPCC 2007). The inclusion of forests under the United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (adopted in 1992) is being debated in 
the form of an international REDD+ mechanism (UNFCCC 2008). Levin 
et al. (2008) argue that for REDD+ to be effective it has to be implanted into 
longer-term strategic thinking regarding forest institutions and overcome persisting 
short-term perspectives, which hinder sustainable forest governance. 

Many scholars have criticized the issue-by-issue patchwork of global forest 
institutions as a major obstacle to effective governance (Auer et al. 2005; 
Humphreys 2006; Young 2010). However, some scholars suggest that institutional 
fragmentation bears potential strengths as well (Young et al. 2008). Advantages 
may occur from the provision of complementary governance choices and testing of 
innovative policy instruments with subsequent diffusion to other countries (Kern 
et al. 2000; Biermann 2004). The International Tropical Timber Organization 
(ITTO), for instance, was instrumental in developing criteria and indicators for 
sustainable forest management which, in turn, contributed to more authoritative 
policy choices through governments and encouraged learning (Cashore et al. 2010). 
REDD+ adds a new scheme to provide financial incentives for the protection and 
sustainable management of forests for developing countries (Dutschke et al. 2008). 
Yet, solutions for appropriate governance of REDD+ that allows for the effective 
participation of local communities remain critical to gain the support of those 
stakeholders most affected by the impacts of climate change (Phelps et al. 2010; 
Angelsen et al. 2011). 

A review of the pros and cons of institutional interplay among multilateral 
environmental agreements affecting forestry is beyond the scope of this chapter. 
The point to be made here is that, although it occurs as a patchwork of disconnected 
regime efforts that may support sustainable forest management in one place but 
hinder it in another, the perspective of institutional intersection offers a framework 
to explore more carefully where connections to other institutions may be beneficial 
to improving forest governance. 


12.4.2 Regional Institutions: In the Midst of Global and 

Domestic Forest Institutions 


The above review suggests that global-scale institutions are important but insuffi¬ 
cient to change behavior and create adequate support for sustainable forest man¬ 
agement (SFM). In 2005, the UNFF led a debate to regionalize the global forest 
policy dialogue (Obser et al. 2005) and regional approaches have been gaining 
importance since then (RLI 2008; OTCA et al. 2009). Growing regionalism and 
regional initiatives, both formal and informal, have become important trends in 
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contemporary international relations. This trend is particularly observable in Asia 
(OECD 2005; ADB 2008), where ASEAN has become a core integration movement 
(Ojendal 2001; Frost 2008). 

Compared to global or domestic efforts, regional initiatives are effective in 
building coalitions of support for issues of common concern, reducing transaction 
costs and increasing the likelihood of reaching consensus since fewer countries are 
involved in negotiations (Martin 2004). In the case of controlling trade in illegal 
timber products, regional cooperation offers a forum for debate among trading 
partners, an exchange of tested practices, a platform for common use of data, as 
well as a framework for enforcement cooperation and an international tracking 
and/or licensing system to guarantee legality (Brack 2006). Against this back¬ 
ground, timber consumers like the European Union (EU) engage regionally to 
complement their bilateral activities with timber producer countries. Among the 
limitations of regional approaches are potential conflicts due to interrelations and 
power dynamics of neighboring countries, as well as weak motivation to coordinate 
beyond regional boundaries (McDermott et al. 2007). 


12.4.2.1 Regional Intergovernmental Organizations 


Regional intergovernmental organizations differ greatly in their institutional setups, 
mandates given by their citizens and business cultures (Lawson 2009). For instance, 
unlike the forestry-focused Central African Forest Commission (COMIFAC), the 
Amazon Cooperation Treaty Organization (OTCA) and ASEAN cover all policy 
fields of common interest to their region. Compared to informal regional processes 
(next section), regional organizations represent governments politically and pro¬ 
vide formal institutional settings. 

As the ASEAN case study shows (Box 12.1), intersecting institutional effects are 
often related to (1) the reinforcement of common interests and power of a common 
voice of sovereign states in global deliberations; (2) regional soft agreements which 
adapt global agreements to better meet regional specifications; (3) policy frame¬ 
works which support domestic efforts through regional coordination; (4) regional 
benchmarking and guidelines; (5) monitoring functions; and (6) the participation 
of, and learning among, various stakeholders through transnational networks that 
may foster the formation of support coalitions. 


Box 12.1 Lessons from ASEAN in the Midst of Global and Domestic 
Institutions 

Southeast Asia represents the second largest tropical forest area in the world. 
In international deliberations at the global level, ASEAN has underscored the 
kinds of institutional arrangements the coalition of its ten member states 
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Box 12.1 (continued) 

considers appropriate to solve forestry problems. Lessons can be drawn from 
the establishment of the 4 ASEAN Caucus on Forestry at the UNFF’ as a cost- 
effective mechanism to facilitate regional coordination, and from the 
‘ASEAN Regional Knowledge Network on Forests and Climate Change’, 
which significantly facilitated the deliberations of a common regional posi¬ 
tion paper on REDD. The network’s research agenda also includes the 
development of minimum standards and methodologies, which signals the 
member states’ interest in addressing REDD+ at the regional scale. 

At the regional level, ASEAN achieved the following soft agreements, 
which in most cases originate from global institutions but are adapted to 
regional specifications. 

First, triggered by regional criteria and indicator (C&I) processes to define 
sustainable forest management, ASEAN adopted its own C&I distinguishing 
the appropriateness of each indicator for regional, national and local levels. In 
addition, it developed a monitoring, assessment and reporting format, over¬ 
seen by the ASEAN Secretariat, which provides a joint framework for 
member states to evaluate performance regarding SFM. In order to gain 
support from forest managers on the ground, ASEAN facilitated capacity 
building for decentralized forest management that addresses more practical 
questions such as data collection. Besides monitoring purposes, the C&I were 
used as benchmarks for a peer review mechanism through which member 
states share good forestry practices and learn about the innovative policy 
approaches of their peers. As an example, a review of forest policy in the 
Philippines reveals how ASEAN motivated one of its members to use the 
C&I to foster policy coherence in the context of ‘forest law enforcement and 
governance’ (FLEG). 

Second, ASEAN reached agreement on regional guidelines for a phased 
approach to forest certification and on criteria and indicators for legality of 
timber. While such regional standards say little about on the ground results, 
regional consultations provided a forum for forestry stakeholders to share 
their experiences about the appropriateness of different tools to verify timber 
legality. The regional standards also generated learning results that, in turn, 
may affect the design of domestic verification systems. 

Third, a regional tool to assess FLEG at the domestic level was developed, 
as called for in ASEAN’s work plan on FLEG. The regional action program 


(continued) 


~ REDD (‘reducing emissions from deforestation and forest degradation in developing countries’) 
was later expanded to REDD+. 
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Box 12.1 (continued) 

was prioritized in conjunction with efforts promoted under the East Asia and 
Pacific FLEG process. 

Fourth, ASEAN created transnational expert networks for better informed 
policy-making on forest-related issues. In the context of ASEAN’s move 
towards a more people-oriented (or legitimized) community, the networks 
are expected to increase the acceptance of regionally promoted forest insti¬ 
tutions by involving non-state actors and by channeling local people’s per¬ 
spectives to influence the choices of their politicians. 

Finally, the ‘ASEAN Multi-Sectoral Framework on Climate Change: 
Agriculture and Forestry towards Food Security (AFCC)’ gives an idea of 
how regional organizations can assume a role in supporting domestic efforts 
through regional coordination. While an overall regional climate change 
policy in ASEAN is still in the making, the forest policy sector through the 
AFCC has become a forerunner in integrating sectoral policies into broader 
strategic frameworks that support greater policy coherence and cross-sectoral 
coordination. This way, ASEAN attempts to address regional particularities 
of climate change related to food security and most vulnerable countries and 
sub-regions in Southeast Asia. 

The AFCC bridges the three pillars of the Roadmap for an ASEAN 

z 

Community 2009-2015. For instance, trade-related issues for forestry prod¬ 
ucts, including forest certification, fall under the ASEAN Economic Com¬ 
munity. Sustainable management of forests, other natural resources and 
biodiversity, as well as climate change, fall under the ASEAN Socio-Cultural 
Community. Existing regional soft agreements in the forest sector such as the 
ASEAN C&I, FLEG efforts and the timber legality standard are now to be 
embedded into the cross-sectoral approach. 

Source: ADB (2009), ASEAN (2007), ASEAN (2008a, b, c, d), ASEAN 
(2009a, b), Eucker and Hein (2010), Fawzia (2010), Gohler et al. (2009b), 
Hinrichs (2008, 2009), Thang (2009, 2010), Yusuf and Francisco (2009) 


12.4.2.2 Regional Criteria and Indicator Processes 


This section moves the focus away from both international regimes and intergov¬ 
ernmental organizations and builds the bridge to informal regional processes. The 
international efforts to establish a forest convention led to the emergence of nine 


The three pillars are: Political-Security Community, Economic Community and Socio-Cultural 
Community. 
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regional criteria and indicator (C&I) processes/ specifically under the auspices of 
the Intergovernmental Panel on Forests and the Intergovernmental Forum on 
Forests. There is little doubt that the C&I processes resulted in significant learning 
about the science of sustainable forest management that permeated a range of 
stakeholders and more authoritative policy processes (Cashore et al. 2010). They 
led to broad consensus around seven thematic elements regarding SFM and respec- 

o 

five criteria (McDermott et al. 2007)/ This standard was accepted by FAO member 
countries as well as the UNFF (FAO 2006b) and strengthens the comparability of 
domestic forest policies. 

Although the C&I provide an important evaluative instrument, comprehensive 
monitoring, reporting and verification systems remain weak regarding their impact 
on forest management policies and practices on the ground (Siry et al. 2005). On the 
other hand, the C&I processes seen as intergovernmental learning networks rein¬ 
force national sovereignty by supporting countries in developing their own policies 
(Cashore et al. 2010). These policies may reach down to local levels through 
corresponding C&I for forest management units. Partly, processes at the level of 
forest management units are driven by local communities who want to manage their 
forests sustainably (Thang 2008a). Although direct causal linkages are difficult to 
establish, such observations give an indication of how norm development on higher 
administrative scales, if organized in a participatory manner, may contribute to 
behavioral change and win the support of local stakeholders. 


12.4.2.3 Regional Good Forest Governance Networks 


In parallel to the normative-oriented C&I processes, more action-oriented attempts 
to strengthen forest institutions were made under the auspices of ‘forest law 
enforcement and governance’ (FLEG). FLEG was triggered by the G-8 Summit 
in 1998, when governments called for fighting against illegal logging (G8 2008). 
Four regional FLEG processes have been initiated, co-hosted by both producer and 
consumer governments and the World Bank, in East Asia and the Pacific, Africa, 
Europe and North Asia, and in Central America. 

Outcomes of these regional FLEG efforts include political commitments through 
voluntary ministerial declarations, which prioritize regional/international and 
national themes (Bali Declaration adopted in 2001, Yaounde Declaration adopted 
in 2003, St- Petersburg Declaration adopted in 2005), the creation and 


The nine processes are: C&I of the International Tropical Timber Organization (ITTO), the 
Pan-European process through the Ministerial Conference for the Protection of Forests in Europe 
(MCPFE), the Montreal Process for temperate and boreal forests, the African Timber Organiza¬ 
tion’s C&I, the Dry-Zone Africa Process, the Tarapoto Process for the Amazon region, the 
Lepaterique Process for Central America, as well as C&I processes in the Near East and on Dry 
Forests in Asia (FAO 2006b). In the case of ITTO, it is an international process, not regional. 

o 

The seven elements are: extent of forest resources, biological diversity, forest health and vitality, 
productive functions of forest resources, protective functions of forest resources, socio-economic 
functions, legal, policy and institutional framework. 
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dissemination of FLEG-specific knowledge (Contreras-Hermosilla 2007) and 
capacity building (Brown et al. 2008a). In addition, FLEG processes influenced 
the placement of illegal logging on the agenda of regional organizations in South¬ 
east Asia, Central Africa and Central America (Contreras-Hermosilla 2007) and 
motivated follow-up initiatives such as the recent EU program on ‘Improving 
Forest Law Enforcement and Governance in the European Neighborhood Policy 
East Countries and Russia’ and the EU Forest Law Enforcement, Governance and 
Trade (FLEGT) initiative. 

On the one hand, follow-up action at country levels and on the ground results 
have proven elusive (Contreras-Hermosilla 2007; FAO 2009). Despite broad coa¬ 
litions of support, FLEG processes have not yet achieved the expected results 
(Cashore and Stone 2012). On the other hand, there is evidence that in contrast to 
forest convention efforts, FLEG processes enhanced national sovereignty (Cashore 
et al. 2010) and encouraged governments to develop their own frameworks and 
standards (McDermott et al. 2010). For instance, in the Europe and North Asia 
region attention was focused on the development of national action plans (World 
Bank 2006b, c; Salmi and Sarnyn 2008). 

Importantly, the soft, informal environments under the auspices of FLEG created 
policy learning networks among countries that involved civil society and private 
actors (IUCN 2005; TFD 2005; Thang 2008b) and fostered exchange about coun¬ 
tries’ experiments with various policy instruments (FAO and ITTO 2005; Pescott 
et al. 2010). The learning process, nurtured by efforts on domestic good forest 

governance (Gluck et al. 2005; Cashore 2009a; World Bank 2009b; WRI 2009), 

contributed to greater recognition that FLEG needs to be put into a wider public 
policy perspective. For instance, it must be linked to domestic reforms targeting 
equitable tenure rights and benefit-sharing systems, societal processes, long-term 
sustainable development strategies and the modernization of the public administra¬ 
tion. Learning revealed how a narrow focus primarily on law enforcement measures 
is insufficient to address problems such as illegal logging, wildlife poaching, 
encroachment and corruption (World Bank 2006a; Salmi and Samyn 2008). 

The current debate on REDD+ confirms that many countries continue to have an 
urgent need to clarify forest tenure and use rights for local forest-dependent 
stakeholders, as well as to set appropriate governance standards for implementa¬ 
tion, monitoring and evaluation (Robledo et al. 2008). In this context, ongoing 
processes on national forest programs are earning greater attention as policy 
frameworks that are flexible enough to accommodate both national FLEG action 
plans as well as REDD + approaches (Gohler et al. 2009a). 

Some scholars suggest that efforts summarized under FLEG have contributed to 
substantial progress in the fight against illegal logging. For instance, Lawson and 
MacFaul (2010) estimate that in the last decade in Indonesia illegal logging has 
fallen by 75 %, up to 17 million hectares of forest have been protected from 
degradation and at least 1.2 billion tons of carbon dioxide emissions have been 
avoided. China and Vietnam have both signed non-binding Memoranda of Under¬ 
standing on timber with a number of trade partners as a result of their participation 
in the East Asia and Pacific FLEG process (ibid). 
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In 2003, the EU adopted its FLEGT Action Plan. The centerpiece of this action 
plan are ‘Voluntary Partnership Agreements’ (VPA) between the EU and timber 
producing countries to avoid the import of illegal timber into the EU market (next 
section). 

In addition to bilateral VPA processes that are underway in Indonesia (VPA 
signed in September 2013), Malaysia and Vietnam, the EU complements its efforts 
through a region-specific approach in Southeast Asia, which serves as a venue for 
learning from the experiences of peers (EFI 2009). While the more technocratic 
FLEGT approach seems to fall short of addressing the broader challenge of forest 
governance, it may intersect with other policy instruments by providing useful 
contributions to baseline problem solving (Cashore et al. 2010). 


12.4.3 Non-state Governance: New Ways of Shaping Good 

Forest Governance 


A decade and a half ago, one of the most innovative institutions in global forest 
management was created through the global supply chain-focused institution 
known as forest certification or ‘non-state market-driven’ global governance 
(Cashore et al. 2007). The idea of product labeling was initially met with resistance 
from tropical producer countries. Following general frustration of many of the 
world’s leading environmental groups over the failure of intergovernmental efforts 
to achieve a binding global forest convention, the World Wide Fund for Nature 
(WWF) spearheaded a coalition of environmental, social and business activists to 
establish the Forest Stewardship Council (FSC) certification program in 1993. The 
approach of the FSC was designed to address many of the failures noted above. 
Importantly, it promoted a governance approach in which business interests could 
not dominate the policy-making process - a direct rebuke to their concerns that 
many domestic and intergovernmental efforts appeared captured by the very busi¬ 
ness interests they sought to regulate (ibid). However, instead of dismissing 
neo-liberal ideas that many argue were at the heart of the failures noted above, 
FSC strategists sought instead to embrace global markets by embedding in them 
socially and environmentally responsible business practices. 

The FSC has a top-down approach in that it requires all standards adhere to 
fundamental principles and criteria, which include requiring that managers address 
indigenous peoples’ and local communities’ rights to resources; but also a bottom- 
up approach in that the specific standards are developed through multi-stakeholder 
national or subnational working groups. 

This means that, if successful, these efforts could create a win-win solution by 
simultaneously championing the goals of neo-liberal markets; amelioration of 
deteriorating environmental functions of the world’s forests; and the promotion of 
poverty alleviation, indigenous rights, and community participation. This may 
explain why the World Bank has been so instrumental in supporting FSC-style 
certification (Elliott and Schlaepfer 2001; Gullison 2003), as it represents an 
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opportunity to support their ongoing efforts to promote socially and environmen¬ 
tally responsible practices in ways that are consistent with their broader neo-liberal 
goals. 


While many firms in the forest sector initially balked at the idea of outside 
scrutiny of their forest practices, by the mid-2000s, two discernible trends had 
emerged. First, most industrialized countries in North America and Europe came to 
embrace third-party certification, though many supported ‘FSC competitors’ that 
emerged in the 1990s as an alternative choice to the FSC. These alternative pro¬ 
grams were generally much more flexible than FSC standards, leaving specific 
decisions about what to do to meet objectives up to the firm, rather than the 
certification program. Second, uptake in developing countries has been much 
more controversial and limited. Existing studies have found that lack of capacity, 
the complicated nature of forest management, lack of clear rights to resources, and 
ongoing deforestation, explain the more limited uptake (Cashore et al. 2006). 

Partly as a result, many strategists are now focusing on addressing good forest 
governance and illegal logging through promoting efforts such as the EU FLEGT 
initiative, or ‘legality verification’ through EU and US import laws. These efforts, 
are seen as distinct from certification in that they reinforce domestic sovereignty by 
verifying that forest managers and companies follow the laws that governments 
develop, but have difficulty enforcing (Bernstein et al. 2010). 

The EU began focusing on illegal logging a decade ago. Though most early 
attempts did not result in discernible changes on the ground (Currey 2001; Tacconi 
2007), the EU and the US have been redoubling efforts to promote good forest 
governance in the tropics through demand-side controls. The FLEGT approach is 
complemented by public procurement policies and the EU Timber Regulation, 
which became effective in March 2013. This regulation is similar to the US 
Lacey Act, which was amended in 2008 to prohibit the sale of illegal timber 
products into the US market. The EU Timber Regulation obliges operators to 
exercise due diligence in identifying the legality and traceability of timber products, 
and to establish, timber legality assurance’ systems to prove compliance. The 
process of legality verification includes third-party auditing of forest practices to 
assess whether companies and governments meet their commitments. 


12.4.4 Transnational Learning Networks: Innovative 

Bottom-Up Approaches to Forest Governance 


While the significance of understanding when and where stakeholders support 
institutions cannot be overstated, it is equally important to assess how policy 
learning is reinforcing, or detracting from, efforts towards shaping appropriate 
institutional settings for SFM and towards integrating rural communities into forest 
management decision-making. This section focuses on the role of transnational 
policy networks in providing opportunities for sharing knowledge and encouraging 
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learning about policy solutions, and on how this may help address persistent 
obstacles to rural forest development. 

Global and regional forest institutions are informed by countries’ own experi¬ 
ences regarding which policy instruments and institutional arrangements have 
worked or not worked domestically in the past. Not surprisingly, these experiences 
vary widely and are highly context-specific (World Bank 2006a). Promising devel¬ 
opments in forest governance have been found, for instance, regarding community 
forest management (Agrawal and Angelsen 2009), forest certification (Cashore 
et al. 2006) and efforts to combat illegal logging (Tacconi 2007). More critical 
findings about forest institutions include the disempowerment of local communities 
in the context of REDD+ (Phelps et al. 2010). 

Within Southeast Asia, there are many examples of domestic efforts for good 
forest governance that were well-intended but poorly implemented. These exam¬ 
ples include independent forest monitoring in Cambodia (Brown et al. 2008a), 
community-based forest management (Yasmi et al. 2010), ‘Multi-Sectoral Forest 
Protection Committees’ in the Philippines (Cruz and Tapia 2006), land allocation to 
households in Vietnam (Yasmi et al. 2010), and decentralization efforts in Indone¬ 
sia (Dauvergne 1994; Colfer et al. 2008; Nomura 2008). 

The question that emerges is: In which ways can institutions leam from each 
other’s experiences in order to support appropriate policy choices in changing 
environments? Transnational ‘knowledge networks’ provide an invaluable forum 
for this to occur. An empirical case analyzed in Box 12.2, namely the ‘ASEAN 
Regional Knowledge Network on Forest Law Enforcement and Governance’, pro¬ 
vides some insight in answering the question. 

The assumption is that research about on the ground realities and evidence about 
the impacts of forest policies on rural local communities would help to increase the 
effectiveness of policy formulation and local implementation. This may be done 
through regional benchmarking and the establishment of common standards, guide¬ 
lines, and comparative assessments regarding the appropriateness of institutions for 
forest and rural development policies. For instance, comparison can be geared 
towards finding explanations for why coalitions of support emerged for a specific 
policy instrument in one context but not in another. Alternatively, comparison can 
be geared towards evaluating the effectiveness of existing governance institutions. 
Learning is expected to result in increased knowledge, revised understanding and 
modified beliefs as prerequisites for policy change. A study by McDermott 
et al. (2010) on global forest policies provides evidence regarding the usefulness 
of comparative analysis. 

The case study in Box 12.2 provides empirical observations of how regional 
policy networks contribute to (1) establishing common standards and guidelines; 
(2) conducting comparative assessments; (3) bridging the implementation gap of 
regional policies; (4) guiding consensus-building on benchmarks and respective 
evaluation tools; and (5) promoting normative discourse on good forest governance 
to enhance the legitimacy of institutions. Table 12.1 provides an overview on 
principles and criteria of good forest governance as pushed forward through the 
ASEAN knowledge network (Cashore 2009a). These functions demonstrate how 
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transnational networks help to better understand the appropriateness of policy 
instruments and create effective forms of institutional intersection. 


Box 12.2 How a Regional Knowledge Network in ASEAN Helped to 
Improve Forest Law Enforcement and Governance 

The 4 ASEAN Regional Knowledge Network on Forest Law Enforcement and 
Governance’ was established in 2008 with the primary motivation to better 
inform decision-makers through organized processes of policy learning. The 
following contributions by the network to improving forest governance 
through a regional approach can be observed: 

First, the network guided consensus-building on a regional evaluative tool 
to assess the outcomes of domestic efforts to implement ASEAN’s work plan 
on FLEG. The standard accommodates, among others, principles such as 
transparency, public disclosure policies, equitable participation, fair tenure 
rights and the recognition of customary rights. The network extended the 
learning process beyond abstract policy goals to more practical, on the ground 
specifications by organizing a structured exchange of countries’ experiences 
about successes and failures of FLEG policies. As an example of how policy 
innovations may spread through transnational networks, the Philippines made 
use of an ASEAN peer review mechanism to assess FLEG. 

Second, the network initiated a normative discourse on delineating prin¬ 
ciples of good forest governance that takes into consideration the specific 
realities of Southeast Asia, as well as international benchmarks and good 
practices. It encouraged consensus about criteria for inclusiveness, transpar¬ 
ency and accountability beyond issues of enforcement and compliance. It also 
developed recommendations for the ASEAN Senior Officials on Forestry 
regarding concrete practical interventions and highlighted the clarification 
of forest property rights and stakeholder support. 

Third, the network analyzed various features of forest governance in the 
region in order to draw decision-makers ’ attention to intersecting institutions 
and to influence the political agenda regarding FLEG. Research topics 
included potential improvements to policy implementation through ongoing 
processes on national forest programs, implications of new market instru¬ 
ments such as the EU FLEGT Action Plan and the US Lacey Act, the 
principle of subsidiarity with a focus on local institutions, as well as impacts 
on local livelihoods. In this capacity, the network supplied information about 
local conditions, which is indispensible for evidence-based policy making, a 
public policy movement to enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of 
institutions. 

Finally, an additional mechanism for increased transparency has been 
created with the internet-based ASEAN Forest Clearing House Mechanism 
where stakeholders make data and knowledge publicly available. 


(continued) 
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Box 12.2 (continued) 


Source: ASEAN (2008d), ASEAN (2009b), Cashore (2009b), Gohler and 
Schwaab (2009), Gohler et al. (2009), Howlett et al. (2009), Koeng (2009), 
Koeng and Malessa (2009), Pescott et al. (2010), Soriaga (2010), Soriaga and 
Cashore (2009), Thang (2009, 2010) 


12.4.4.1 Translating Learning into Policy Development in Network 

Governance 


Regional knowledge networks such as the ASEAN knowledge network on FLEG 
reflect what the essence of policy learning is, namely to inform decision-makers 
based on evidence (Sanderson 2002). A key management challenge in this regard is 
to make the knowledge generated usable for policy development. Researchers have 
found positive effects of transnational communication on domestic environmental 
public policy (Holzinger et al. 2008). Learning networks are a common form of 
transnational communication that diffuse ideas that have proven successful and 
help translate those ideas into country-specific policy responses. In turn, this may 
foster durable and adaptive forest governance institutions across the region. 

In order to explain how favorable conditions can be created for policy learning to 
occur, it is necessary to examine the relationship between policy-makers and 
scientists/experts in two types of networks: private and public-private. In private 
networks such as the Global Forest Expert Panel (GFEP), learning occurs first of all 
among independent experts. In public-private networks such as the ASEAN knowl¬ 
edge network, the learning process includes a transparent policy process that 
intersects more directly with other governing institutions. In concrete terms, a 
public-private network such as the one described in Box 12.2 may be composed 
of government officials from forestry administrations of a number of countries as 
well as experts from non-governmental organizations, academia, think tanks and 
the private sector. On the one hand, such networks represent an important forum of 
bottom-up policy networks. On the other hand, they build strong ties with top-down 
intergovernmental institutions. Interaction between scientific knowledge and 
policy-making is, thus, more frequent and more common in public-private networks 
than in private networks. 

In order to explain further how the functions of transnational networks actually 
result in policy learning, Howlett and Joshi-Koop (2011) suggest shifting attention 
to policy analytical capacity. In the ASEAN network, analytical capacity is 
‘outsourced’ to the policy network. At the same time, strong ties between those 
who generate knowledge and those who will use it are maintained. One means to 
ensure this is to restrict the actual membership to experts from within the transna¬ 
tional geographical area, whereas external experts (from outside that region) 
participate in a looser form (i.e. not as members but, for instance, as partners). 
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Table 12.1 Principles and criteria of good forest governance and some examples 


Principles 


Criteria and examples 


Inclusiveness (a) Formalized venue for participation, e.g. as members of knowledge networks, 

formalized consultations for national forest programs 

(b) Widespread invitations 

(c) Notification of policy deliberations 

(d) Meaningful participation rather than ‘lip-service’ 

• Permit stakeholders to deliberate on substantive questions 

• Allow input on different policy options 

• Include knowledge raised by stakeholders in addition to knowledge generated 
within the policy subsystem 


Transparency (a) Notification 


• Of intent to create a policy 

• Of draft proposals 

• Of final policy decision 

(b) Conflict of interest rules 

• Eliminate personal gain of policy maker for a particular decisions 

(c) Make (legal) influence transparent 

• Clear identification of groups involved 

• Identify their interests 

• Document their efforts 


(d) Eliminate secret influence 

• Undocumented lobbying 

• Side payments (corruption) 

(e) Information/knowledge sharing, e.g. through ASEAN Forest Clearing House 
Mechanism 

• Quantitative metrics 

• Measurement 


Accountability (a) Explain rationale 


• For initial policy deliberations, e.g. scientific analysis by Global Forest 
Expert Panels 

• Through draft comments, e.g. organized through ASEAN knowledge 
networks 


• For final decision 

(b) Institutionalize public comment 

• Formally recognize 

• Formally respond 

(c) Make it clear who is making the decisions 

(d) Power sharing 


Source: Compiled and adapted from Cashore (2009a) and Esty (2006) 


The emphasis on the mobilization of analytical capacity within the institutional 
boundaries of a region like ASEAN is in line with recent findings that decision¬ 
makers are rather unlikely to use knowledge from external sources (Howlett and 
Joshi-Kopp 2011). 
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12.4.4.2 Intersecting Policy Networks for Sustainable Rural 

Development 


The previous section uncovered how regional knowledge networks accomplish 
their mission of promoting policy learning in a multi-level governance landscape 
in order to reorient forest institutions to be more appropriate and more legitimate. 
The learning process in a transnational public-private context is informed by 
experiences beyond domestic jurisdictions and a variety of interest groups. While 
recent findings suggests that such networks and coalitions serve as bridging insti¬ 
tutions for effective policy learning, more polycentric approaches, i.e. engaging 
various levels of governance, are necessary to address the complex, interrelated 
problems in rural areas in times of change (Cheng et al. 2011). 

Beyond the contributions of issue-specific policy networks, cross-sectoral prob¬ 
lems like climate change and rural development require learning across coalitions 
themselves. As an example, scholars point out that weak overall governance poses 
high risks for REDD+, in particular from the perspective of forest communities 
(Saunders and Nussbaum 2007; Angelsen 2008; Peskett et al. 2008; Cotula and 
Mayers 2009; Springate-Baginski and Wollenberg 2010). 

Comprehensive strategies like the ASEAN Multi-Sectoral Framework on Cli¬ 
mate Change and Food Security (Box 12.1) provide one opportunity to adapt 
learning structures such as transnational knowledge and other forms of policy 
networks in order to support appropriate, long-lasting institutions for sustainable 
rural development. The task for individual institutions - be it those which focus on 
forest governance, REDD+ or public policy - is to invite perspectives from other 
governance actors in order to reflect on and adapt previous policy choices. As 
earlier sections revealed, problems like deforestation and forest degradation dem¬ 
onstrate the need to connect learning networks in order to increase the impact of 
forest institutions. 


12.4.5 Domestic Governance and Local Institutions: 

The Backbone of Policy Implementation 


While in many cases forest-dependent communities have historically acted as 
effective stewards of their forests, these communities have frequently been 
excluded from forest management decision-making, as well as from the benefits 
gained from forest resources, under the pretext that they are irresponsible forest 
stewards (Dove 1983; Scott 1998). As a result, communities have often managed 
forests in a non-sanctioned manner that precludes them from engaging in broader 
institutional networks (Wollenberg et al. 2009). 

This section first describes forest management trends at the community level, 
and then outlines some opportunities for improving forest management outcomes at 
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this level. It concludes with a case study taken from Indonesia that applies, in a local 
context, the concepts of institutional intersection, authority and legitimacy, as well 
as the logic of appropriateness. 


12.4.5.1 Decentralization 


Over the last 20 years, trends towards decentralization have redefined the relation¬ 
ship between local communities and forest management institutions. Decentraliza¬ 
tion was initially encouraged as a means to bring decision-making closer to the 
communities that depend on forests for their livelihoods (Larson 2005). Because 
decentralization has been applied using a number of different processes, it is helpful 
to break the term down into multiple sub-definitions. Wollenberg et al. (2009) 
distinguish between state-sanctioned community-based natural resource manage¬ 
ment (CBNRM), whereby state institutions grant formal rights for management to 
community-level institutions (a process defined as devolution), and local gover¬ 
nance, whereby formal control is transferred from centralized state institutions to 
local state institutions such as provinces or districts (a process defined as 
deconcentration). 

While communities have benefited in some instances from increased accessibil¬ 
ity to decision-making institutions, decentralization processes have been hindered 
by the retention of control and resources by central governments (Ribot et al. 2006). 
Additionally, decentralization has often been instituted without adequate precon¬ 
ditions, such as the presence of local institutions that are both downwardly account¬ 
able and responsive to the interests of communities (Ribot 2005). In Indonesia, 
decentralization led to an explosion of resource conflicts, forest extraction and 
environmental degradation, as previously excluded local elites vied for the benefits 
of newly accessible and abundant forest resources (Peluso and Harwell 2001; 
Curran et al. 2004; McCarthy 2004). In Malinau District, East Kalimantan, in 
particular, decentralization led to newfound opportunities for community revenue 
generation from forest resources, but resulted in widespread ethnic conflict, cor¬ 
ruption and the rapid consumption of generated revenue (Limberg et al. 2007; 

Sudana 2009). 


12.4.5.2 Community Land Tenure 


One of the most significant obstacles to successful integration of local communities 
into the broader landscape of forest institutions has been the lack of clarity for 
community land tenure rights. Without adequate protections, local communities 
have often been excluded from the benefits of forest resource extraction (Dove 
1983; Scott 1998; Sikor et al. 2010). In addition, without adequate land tenure 
rights, traditional forest uses and forest management practices are often ignored or 
undervalued (Colfer 2005). Efforts to improve the environmental and social out¬ 
comes of forest management have also been consistently impeded by unclear 
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community land tenure (Peluso 1993; Colfer 2005; Boyd et al. 2007). While the 
forest-related needs of local communities have gained more recognition as a result 
of decentralization and some of the global and regional initiatives described in 
previous sections, accompanying land tenure clarity has remained elusive. 

Ongoing developments regarding REDD+ have rekindled the debate regarding 
the role of forest-dependent communities in a global institutional landscape. While 
REDD+ has the potential to provide significant benefits to forest-dependent com¬ 
munities, a large number of scholars and advocates have expressed alarm over the 
potential for REDD+ to lead to restrictions on communities’ continued use of, and 
access to, forests (Brown et al. 2008b; Seymour 2008; Blom et al. 2010; Okereke 
and Dooley 2010). While Chhatre and Agrawal (2009) found that increased local 

autonomy over forests resulted in greater carbon storage benefits, it remains an 
open question as to whether REDD+ will result in significant clarification over the 
land tenure and property rights of forest-dependent communities. This has major 
implications for the effectiveness of REDD+, as a lack of clarity regarding land 
tenure rights for communities has prevented CBNRM and Payment for Environ¬ 
mental Services (PES) initiatives from meeting rural development objectives in the 
past (Nanang and Inoue 2000; Boyd et al. 2007). More details on PES are given in 
Chap. 9. 


12.4.5.3 Opportunities for Institutional Change at the Community 

Scale 


A common critique from practitioners and scholars is that governance institutions 
are often designed in ways that truncate their ability to be seen as appropriate, or to 
gain legitimacy, at the local and/or community level. Greater care, some argue, 
needs to be placed in linking SFM institutional networks with the economic 
development goals of local communities. Because of the complexity associated 
with incorporating such goals, the thorny tradeoffs between SFM and rural devel¬ 
opment are often unacknowledged and unaddressed (Blom et al. 2010). In addition, 
the uncertainties surrounding land tenure and property rights are often major 
barriers to the successful incorporation of communities into larger institutional 
networks. Equally important is the fact that local-level forest management requires 
site-specific approaches that are context-appropriate and provide adequate incen¬ 
tives under a broad range of cultural and environmental conditions (Ostrom 1990; 
Ostrom 2000). Without the ability of institutions to remain adaptive and appropriate 
within these diverse contexts, studies have shown they will face challenges in 
producing marked benefits for rural communities (Salafsky and Margoluis 2004; 
Colfer et al. 2008). 

Box 12.3 provides an on the ground example taken from Malinau District, East 
Kalimantan, Indonesia. This case is used because the challenges facing the rural 
communities of Malinau, such as conflicting demands for environmental protection 
and economic development, insecure land tenure, poor institutional legitimacy, 
and the struggle to retain traditional ways of life, are representative of many 
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forest-dependent regions (Belcher et al. 2004; Peskett et al. 2008; Seymour 2008). 
The conclusions drawn from this case may be applicable to other forest-dependent 
regions and serve to highlight the relevance of the conceptual pathways used 
throughout the chapter. 

Box 12.3 highlights the difficulties inherent to the incorporation of local and/or 
community institutions into broader forest governance institutions. Based on this 
real case, how might REDD+ intersect with existing forest management institutions 
in order to reduce deforestation and forest degradation, while also ensuring that 
forest-dependent communities receive an equitable share of the benefits from 
REDD+ ? How might REDD+ come to be viewed as an appropriate and legitimate 
institution by forest-dependent communities? 

First, given pervasive distrust and lack of transparency at the community level, 
REDD+ would need to establish significant preconditions on existing forest man¬ 
agement institutions to ensure that REDD+ comes to be viewed by forest-dependent 
communities as both appropriate and legitimate. In the absence of such precondi¬ 
tions, REDD+ may come to be seen by local communities as another institution 
designed to expropriate the forest resources on which they depend. 

Second, unless the role of customary institutions and state law is clarified, 
existing forest management institutions will not likely gain legitimacy from the 
perspective of forest-dependent communities. To gain such legitimacy would 
require a radical transformation within existing local institutions to a system that 
clearly incorporates elements of customary forest management. If successful, such 
a transformation would allow for a shift from forest governance predicated on the 
logic of consequences to one based on a logic of appropriateness, in which forest- 
dependent communities support policy choices based on cultural norms and values 
(March and Olsen 1995; Bernstein and Cashore 2007). Such a shift is believed to 
yield more enduring forest institutions (Bernstein and Cashore 2007). 


Box 12.3 On the Ground Forest Management in Malinau District, East 
Kalimantan, Indonesia 

Despite widespread deforestation throughout Indonesia over the past 20 or 
more years, 90 % of Malinau’s area (~3.62 million ha) remains forested. 
While international non-governmental organizations (NGOs) seek to protect 
Malinau’s remaining forests, there is significant pressure for deforestation in 
Malinau, particularly for the establishment of oil palm and Acacia mangium 
plantations. In recent years, the international community has identified the 
potential for conserving Malinau’s remaining forestlands through the REDD+ 
mechanism in which Malinau’s forest management stakeholders would be 
given financial incentives for forest conservation. 

Forest management in Malinau is currently highly fluid and chaotic, which 
has resulted in an atmosphere that encourages short-term, unsustainable 
resource extraction and short-term, unsustainable resource consumption. In 
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Box 12.3 (continued) 

instances where forest resources have been commercially extracted by timber 
concession holders, communities have experienced high frequencies of con¬ 
flict and rapid environmental and social change. Many residents of Malinau 
claim to feel conflicted between desiring to protect remaining forests in order 
to maintain traditional cultures and traditional forest uses, while also desiring 
to benefit from forest resource extraction and deforestation before someone 
else does. 

Corruption and a lack of transparency are perceived to characterize the 
decision-making processes of most, if not all, forest management institutions, 
including local NGOs. Despite some decentralized decision-making pro¬ 
cesses, forest management decisions in Malinau’s District Government are 
still made with limited transparent consultation with local communities. As a 
result, many residents of rural Malinau’s forest-dependent communities 
believe that district forest management institutions (such as administrative 
bodies of the Ministry of Forestry) make decisions for personal gain. One 
resident of Paking, a rural Malinau village, stated the following when asked 
about the potential for his village to receive financial incentives under the 
REDD+ mechanism: 

Money should go directly to the villages. People here are pessimistic about the 
district government giving compensation to villages. Compensation from the gov¬ 
ernment is always too small. There is no transparency. (Translated from 
Indonesian). 

Insufficient transparency and corruption also often characterize decisions 
made by forest management institutions within communities themselves. 
Suspicion regarding the mishandling of logging revenues received by village 
leaders in the late 1990s/early 2000s led to rampant short-term consumption 
that could have otherwise been used for community-wide improvements in 
health, education and infrastructure. Often, these suspicions pit different 
ethnic groups in the region against each other. 

In addition, unclear and inconsistent recognition of the joint roles of adat 
(customary) and state institutions have also contributed to forest management 
inequity and environmental degradation in Malinau. While decentralization 
reforms that were passed in Indonesia in the late 1990s recognized adat , or 
customary law, this recognition continues to be subject to the application of 
district governments themselves and decentralization has not allowed for a 
much greater recognition of adat than previous governance regimes. The 
uncertainty surrounding the role of adat in forest management decisions 
manifests itself most clearly in ongoing land tenure disputes in Malinau. 
While land tenure claims have traditionally been based on adat rules, state 
institutions do not often recognize these claims, or do so inconsistently. 


(continued) 
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Box 12.3 (continued) 

One outcome of this uncertainty is increased environmental degradation, as 
some village leaders explained that they supported forest conversion and 
exploitation as a means to affirm their village’s tenuous land claims. 

Source: Kamelarczyk and Strandby (2009), Limberg (2009), Malinau 
District Government (2007), Moeliono and Limberg (2009), Palmer (2009), 
Rhee (2009), Sandker et al. (2007), Sudana (2009), Thorburn (2002), Inter¬ 
views with village residents as well as local government and NGO officials 

(July-August, 2009) 


12.5 Outlook 


This chapter reviewed forest institutions at multiple scales of governance, ranging 
from global intergovernmental institutions to domestic and local institutions. It 
emphasized how these institutions may overlap or interact with each other to result 
in favorable or unfavorable outcomes for sustainable forest management. The 
review required an interdisciplinary analytical perspective, which was realized 
through the lenses and connections of five conceptual pathways. In addition, 
selected case studies of regional learning networks in Southeast Asia and district 
level forest governance in Indonesia were presented to exemplify how different 
forest institutions recognize the needs of local communities and concerns of the 
global community alike. 

The main question guiding the review was how enduring, problem-focused and 
authoritative forest institutions can be encouraged in order to promote good forest 
governance. This was mainly assessed through March and Olsen’s logic of appro¬ 
priateness and the related concepts of political authority and legitimacy. Three key 
findings of this chapter are summarized below and provide recommendations for 
practitioners: 

First, individual forest institutions are unable by themselves to address the 
interrelated economic, environmental and social challenges that global change 
poses for rural economies. As an example, efforts to establish a global forest 
convention failed because they fell short of sufficient support from key stake¬ 
holders. However, they contributed, among other efforts, to establish international 
principles and norms. At the regional level, FLEG processes were able to reinforce 
domestic sovereignty and, thus, win the support of governments and other interest 
groups in spearheading domestic good forest governance initiatives. 

Because individual institutions have proven insufficient to address complex 
forest governance problems, the task for policy-makers remains to foster synergistic 
and avoid perverse effects among various institutions. A promising approach to 
overcome institutional fragmentation and related ‘governance gaps’ is to reorient 
the focus from isolated institutions and either/or solutions towards intersecting 
institutional arrangements across administrative scales of governance. It is argued 
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in this chapter that the concept of institutional intersection is well suited to build 
upon the strengths, and mitigate the weaknesses, of both traditional and new forms 
of governance. It offers a framework that favors the co-existence of hierarchical, 
market-oriented and voluntary institutions and connects authoritative policy 
responses by sovereign governments with the energy of bottom-up policy networks 
and local institutions. 

Second, more attention should be paid to the processes through which institu¬ 
tions gain authority and come to be seen as legitimate. Political authority and 
legitimacy are prerequisites for good forest management and require the involve¬ 
ment of local communities and transparent policy processes. To gain legitimacy, 
stakeholders must deem their institutions to be appropriate to their respective 
environmental, political and social contexts. The case study from Indonesia illus¬ 
trated that it would be difficult in that particular setting for the REDD+ mechanism 
to achieve political authority and legitimacy at the community scale. This, in turn, 
could impair the legitimacy and political authority of REDD+ at national, regional 
and global scales. On the other hand, if REDD+ were to be incorporated into an 
institutional landscape that met preconditions of participation and transparency, it 
could intersect with existing institutions in a way that would foster good forest 
governance. 

Third, scholars and practitioners must place greater emphasis on policy learning 
processes. A key aspect of policy learning is its ability to promote behavioral 
change of key governance actors. The review of transnational policy networks 
with the case study from Southeast Asia reveals that flexible and informal institu¬ 
tional arrangements, in contrast to formal regimes, can play an important role in 
policy learning. Learning about the promises and pitfalls of policy choices and 
innovations, as well as the mechanisms through which coalitions of policy support 
emerge, are indispensable to capitalize on synergies between existing forest 
institutions. 

Reinforcing this chapter’s focus on intersection, the authors argue that more 
effective horizontal and vertical interaction among stakeholders, both within and 
beyond forestry, is paramount to encouraging sustainable rural livelihoods in a 
globalized world. 
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